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Introduction 


During the period of its greatest influence and promise (1900- 
1917), the American Socialist movement produced three particu- 
larly talented publisher-editors in A. J. Wayland and Fred Warren 
of the Girard, Kansas weekly newspaper, The Appeal to Reason, 
and H. Gaylord Wilshire, who not immodestly named his maga- 
zine after himself. The Appeal to Reason and Wilshire’s Magazine 
had the largest circulations, respectively, of all Socialist newspapers 
and magazines in the world. Since neither was a party organ or 
rigidly adhered to the doctrines of “scientific socialism,” they were 
sometimes denigrated by those who insisted on Marxist orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless, The Appeal and Wilshire’s were exceedingly effective 
in propagandizing socialism. 

Gaylord Wilshire is today almost completely forgotten, though 
his name graces one of the principal districts and boulevards in Los 
Angeles as well as hotels, funeral parlors, stores, churches, golf 
courses, etc. What an “irony of fate,” Wilshire wrote George Ber- 
nard Shaw in 1922, that so many of the churches of Los Angeles 
should be named after a man who preached socialism “and, inci- 
dentally, of course, atheism.” Those who have studied the history 
of American radicalism will probably remember Wilshire as the 
“millionaire Socialist,” if they recall him at all. But in fact, Wil- 
shire, though comfortably wealthy when he began his publishing 

career, was not a millionaire nor anywhere close to being one. And 
he was never to become a millionaire. Whatever money he had, he 
put into the magazine, which never prospered. Furthermore, what- 
ever money he subsequently was to make from selling stock in his 
gold mines in California and British Guiana was poured back into 
the magazine, with the exception of what was used for his own 


personal expenses. Since Wilshire lived well, travelled extensively, . 


and spent freely with the ease of those who have had money all of 
their lives, such expenses were not inconsiderable. © 

Son of a wealthy Cincinnati industrialist, Gaylord Wilshire went 
to California in the mid-1880s to establish himself after a year’s 
study as an unmatriculted student at Harvard. According to his 
own account, he attended classes of William James.and J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, but this. unofficial and abbreviated academic career 
hardly entitled him to be presented as a Harvard alumnus, which 
-was sometimes done. He cynically permitted the public to consider 
him such in order to create the impression, as he put it, that a 
wealthy and intelligent man could be a Socialist. But in addition, 
Wilshire was something of a poseur, which was unfortunate because 
he possessed a keen mind, personal warmth, and generosity of spirit. 

During the spectacular land boom that engulfed California dur- 
ing the late 1880s, Wilshire was an active, though hardly major, 
speculator. But he had what many other speculators lacked, namely 
imagination in developing his properties, especially those in Los 
Angeles. While he hardly can be credited with planning-the whole 
Wilshire district as it exists today, he was instrumental in design- 
ing Westlake (now MacArthur) Park and the beginnings of the 
famous boulevard that today bears his name. He and his asso- 
ciates, among them the future general, Leonard Wood, did well 
during the land boom. When the boom collapsed, he turned to 


such ventures as bill posting, an ostrich farm, a citrus fruit ranch ~ 


and an amusement park. Billboard advertising proved highly prof- 
itable, though Wilshire found himself in constant controversy with 
Los Angeles city officials over the sites and heights of his ungainly 
billboards. 


Had Wilshire concentrated on business, he might well have © 


become a leading Los Angeles capitalist, but in 1887 he read 


Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, which gave him a never- . 


to-be-forgotten vision of the cooperative commonwealth. Moreover, 
he had made the acquaintance of William C. Owen, an English- 
born labor editor and philosophical anarchist who introduced him 
to more sophisticated forms of radical literature. Wilshire helped 
organize the Los Angeles Nationalist Club to propagate Bellamy’s 
collectivist ideas, and in 1890 was the Nationalist party’s candi- 
date for the House of Representatives—the first Socialist actually 


to seek a seat in the United States Congress. Despite endorsement 
by the Farmer’s Alliance and an active campaign, which featured 
an informal debate with Henry George, Wilshire did poorly but 
not sufficiently so to discourage him from running again for public 
office under Socialist auspices. 

In 1891 Wilshire came into an inheritance and left Los Angeles 
for New York, which he believed offered a greater opportunity for 
Socialist agitation. He joined the Socialist Labor party and, though 
lacking any legal training, ran as its candidate for Attorney Gen- 
eral of New York. During this same year he founded a coaching 
school for Socialist orators and, more important, wrote a preface 
to the first American edition of the Fabian Essays. 

The latter undertaking was also preparatory to a four-year visit 
to England where Wilshire again involved himself in Socialist poli- 
tics and became acquainted with just about every notable figure 
of the British Left, including George Bernard Shaw and Henry M. 
Hyndman, with whom he maintained a lifelong correspondence. 
He was a frequent speaker at Socialist rallies and, just before 
returning to the United States in 1895, was proposed as a Social 
Democratic Federation candidate for Parliament from Salford. 

Back in Los Angeles, Wilshire resumed his various business 
enterprises, read papers before the Southern California Scientific 
Society, bombarded the local papers with letters to the editor, 
helped found the Los Angeles Country Club, and was elected a 
member of a commission to help a new municipal charter. It was 
also at this time that he developed a close friendship ,with Dr. 
John R. Haynes, a wealthy physician, civic reformer, and advocate 
of direct legislation. On December 26, 1900, Wilshire began pub- 
lication of a Socialist propaganda magazine, The Challenge, fore- 
runner of Wilshire’s Magazine. 

Wilshire intended the name of his magazine to serve as a 


reminder of the standing challenge he had made to William Jen- 


nings Bryan to debate him on the trust problem. At various times 
since 1896, Wilshire had offered Bryan from $2,000 to $10,000 
to debate the merits of socialism and capitalism, but the Nebraskan 
ignored him. Wilshire, of course, claimed that Bryan feared to 
confront him in an open forum. 

The Challenge was very much a vehicle for Wilshire’s own par- 
ticular brand of socialism, though it published articles by all varie- 
ties of Socialists, as well as by non-Socialists. Wilshire constantly 
printed letters from his British friends praising The Challenge and, 
more to the point, its publisher. But if he annoyed some of the 
comrades by his “personal journalism,” he was not nettled by their 
criticisms. He had both literary and editorial talent and, contrary 
to most Socialist magazines of the time, The Challenge was a 
well edited and handsomely produced periodical, comparing favor- 
ably with many of the better non-Socialist journals of opinion. 

The motto of The Challenge, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” 
summarized Wilshire’s theory as to how socialism would evolve in 
the United States. As early as 1887, he had reached the conclusion 
that the development of trusts in the United States was not only 
an inevitable consequence of capitalistic competition but also an 
open door to socialism. Acknowledging that the nation was in the 
throes of a fantastic industrial expansion, he insisted that such 
activity was ephemeral and temporary. The waxing industrial 
growth in the United Sttaes, according to his analysis, came less 
from the demands of workers for the necessities of life than from 
the need for new capital goods. But the day was quickly approach- 
ing when the nation’s trustified industries would overexpand. And 
since their dramatic increase in production would not be accom- 
panied by a comparable increase‘in distribution and consumption, 
a crisis would set in, bringing large scale unemployment and gen- 
eral discontent. Confronted with this situation, the American peo- 
ple would insist that their monopolistic and trustified economy be | 
placed under government ownership and a socialistic society estab- 
lished. Wilshire’s cooperative commonwealth would eventuate, 
then, not through a class struggle and revolution but out of the 


very workings of capitalism. 

Wilshire elaborated on this theme, a simplistic version of Marx’s 
theory of capitalistic accumulation, in editorial after editorial and 
speech after speech. But Los Angeles was a relatively small city 
at the turn of the century and offered a poor’forum for a man with 
such an apocalyptic message. In September, 1901, Wilshire moved 
the office of The Challenge to New York City. 

Publication of The Challenge in New York did not last long. 
President William McKinley’s assassination brought in its wake 
a concerted drive by United States postal authorities to ban radical 
newspapers and magazines from the mails. The technique employed 
by Edwin G. Madden, third Assistant Postmaster General, was to 
deny them second class mailing privileges. The Challenge was 
brought under this ruling. But Wilshire, ever resourceful, moved 
the magazine’s offices to Toronto, Canada. Rechristened Wilshire’s 
Magazine, it made its way back across the border unimpeded under 
Canadian second-class postal privileges. The cover of the January, 
1902, issue carried the caption: “Suppressed by the United States 
T Be [sic] Now Under Protection British Crown.” For four years 
Wilshire unsuccessfully fought the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment ruling in the federal courts while maintaining offices of the 
magazine in both New York and Toronto. Resumption of publica- 
tion in New York in October, 1904, resulted not from any judicial 
ruling but rather from the intervention of New York’s “Easy Boss,” 
Senator Tom Platt, who convinced postal authorities that the ban 
was depriving one of his constituents of Wilshire’s printing business. 

The cost of publishing Wilshire’s Magazine ran high—$70,000 
during its first year. Piece by piece, Wilshire mortgaged his proper- 
ties to Dr. Haynes in order to obtain money to cover his mounting 
expenses. In July 1902, Haynes warned that if the existing state of 
affairs continued, Wilshire would be bankrupt by the following 
January. The collapse of the magazine was postponed when Wil- 
shire’s mother advanced him a sizable loan. He also borrowed 
money from Stanley McCormick of Chicago and other wealthy 
and sympathetic parlor radicals. To obtain thousands of new sub- 
scribers—and of course to attract advertisers on the basis of a large 
circulation—Wilshire offered subscription prizes including a ten- 
acre fruit ranch in Ontario, California, player pianos, collie dogs, 
oil painted tapestries, gramophones, billiard tables, bicycles, gold- 
filled watches, cameras, fountain pens, silk shirts, boxes of cigars, 
violins, shotguns, tonneau automobiles, symphony organs, type- 
writers, dinner dishes, etc. Subscriptions rolled in, but not fast 
enough for Wilshire, who at one point cut the price of subscription 
to ten cents a year. Despite this feverish effort to increase circula- 
tion—Wilshire claimed 280,000 subscribers for the December 1905 
issue—advertising came slowly. Worse yet, the magazine increas- 
ingly had to depend on patent-medicine advertisements. In 1904 
Wilshire began to sell stock in the Wilshire Publishing Company, 
with the explanation that although he had personally put $100,000 
of his own money into the magazine, he had to have help from his 
Socialist supporters. “There is an erroneous impression,” he 
quipped, “that Wilshire is a capitalist of somewhat greater magni- 
tude than Vanderbilt and Astor, and in fact only a little less bright 
in the financial heavens than Rockefeller himself. . . .” 

Wilshire’s Magazine came under criticism from some Socialists 
for its literary and intellectual rather than political orientation and 
also for its lack of Marxian rigor. In reply the editor declared: 
“Wilshire’s has never pursued the narrow, petty policy of ignoring 
good merely because the good does not emanate from an accredited 
Socialist source.” To be sure, Wilshire’s was the most interesting 
and certainly the most readable radical magazine of the Progres- 
sive period. Among its contributors were George D. Herron, Char- 
lotte Perkins, Gilman Statson, George Bernard Shaw, Walker 
Crane, William Thurston Brown, G. G. Hobson, Jack London, 
William English Walling, Charles E. Russell, H. W. Macrosty, 
Hall Crane, Richard LaGallienne, Julian Hawthorne, Odon Por, 
Leo Tolstoy, Leonard D. Abbott, Eugene V. Debs, Gustavus 
Myers, Henry M. Hyndman, Robert Rives LaMonte, and other rad- 
ical intellectuals of the era. The magazine carried a running com- 


mentary on both national and international events that students of 
progressivism can read even today with profit. It editorially ana- 
lyzed the programs and legislation of the New Nationalism and the 
New Freedom and usually was on the mark in its assessments of 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, 
Robert LaFollette, Tom Johnson, and Hiram Johnson. The maga- 
zine’s news columns kept abreast of developments in the labor 
movement, particularly the affairs of the AFL, the IWW, and the 
Western Federation of Miners. Book reviews in Wilshire’s were 
sophisticated and by no means limited to works in social science 
or socialism. Interviews with prominent persons appeared regu- 
larly, the most publicized being Wilshire’s dialogue with John D. 
Rockefeller in 1903 on the trust problem. A women’s department 
was edited by Wilshire’s talented wife, Mary. Several works of both 
fiction and non-fiction, among them, Jack London’s People of the 
Abyss, first reached American readers in the pages of Wilshire’s. 

Gaylord Wilshire moved freely among New York’s intelligentsia. 
Among his close friends were Anna Strunsky Walling, Rose Pastor 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Gelet Burgess, Julian Hawthorne, 
Richard LaGallienne, Eugene Wood and Upton Sinclair. It was 
Wilshire who was mainly reesponsible for converting Sinclair to 
socialism. The author of The Jungle wrote of his first meeting in 
1902 with the Socialist publisher at the home of George D. Herron: 
“One other guest appeared, a small man with a black beard and a 
mustache trimmed to sharp points, and twinkling mischievous eyes 
—for all the world the incarnation of Mephistopheles. . . .” Sinclair 
and Wilshire remained intimate friends throughout their lifetimes. 
“For years,” Sinclair recalled, “we lived on the basis that when he 
had money he loaned it to me and when I had it, I loaned it to 
him. It was very helpful.” 

Wilshire both sought and obtained personal publicity, if not 
notoriety. Under the auspices of the New York Times he debated 
socialism with the English anti-Socialist writer, W. H. Mallock. He 
also engaged E. R. A. Seligman, Professor of Economics and Presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association, in a Cooper Union 
debate. One Christmas night he delivered an impromptu speech 
from the audience of a New York theater after the star of the play, 
“The Battle,” had criticized socialism in an after-curtain talk. He 
lectured at Socialist meetings at Harvard and Amherst under the 
sponsorship of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. In 1902 and 
1904, Wilshire ran for Congress on the Socialist party ticket with 
customary lack of success. Maxim Gorki’s ill-fated visit to the 
United States in 1906 was made at Wilshire’s invitation. Two 
years later, Wilshire was a leader of the New York antirent tene- 
ment strike. In free speech fights he courageously defended 
anarchists Emma Goldman, John Turner, and Carlo de Fornaro. 
Some Socialist critics sourly condemned such activities but they 
could hardly take issue with his objectives. What they didn’t like 
was his style. 

1906 marked the high point in Wilshire’s participation in the 
American Socialist movement. In the internecine conflict between 
revolutionary and reform elements of the Socialist party—never by 
any means mutually exclusive—he was identified with the conserva- 
tives, as were most of the other party intellectuals, and this despite 
his cataclysmic theory as to how socialism would eventuate in the 
United States. By the end of the decade, however, Wilshire was to 
become disillusioned with the Socialist party’s failure to make sig- 
nificant gains through political means. For its part, the Socialist 
party looked askance on his growing sympathy for syndicalism 
(although he was not active in the IWW) and, even more to the 
point, the involvement of hundreds of Socialist “investors” in his 
gold-mining operations. 

Wilshire had bought the controlling interest in a High Sierra 
gold mine in Bishop Creek, California, in 1906. Contrary to sub- 
sequent allegations regarding the venture by Wilshire’s enemies in 


the Socialist party, the mine contained considerable, though not 


readily accessible, deposits of gold ore. To extract and refine it, 
however, required costly equipment running into tens of thousands 
of dollars. Wilshire, who had an unflagging belief in the mine, 


sought to obtain the necessary working capital from his subscribers 
to whom he held out the promise of quick and easy riches. At the 
same time, he pledged to put all of the profits which he personally 
earned from the mine into financing the magazine and other 
Socialist publications, including a proposed daily newspaper. 

Most, though by no means all, of the purchasers of the Bishop 
Creek gold mine stock were Socialists who were not immune to 
capitalistic acquisitiveness. Criticism of Wilshire mounted in the 
Socialist press when dividends were not forthcoming. Prodded by 
Victor Berger and Thomas Morgan, the Socialist party officially 
went on record against participation by Socialists in gold-mining 
speculation, a resolution aimed directly at Wilshire. In 1910 the 
United States Post Office Department began an investigation of his 
mining enterprises which had spread to British Guiana. Charges 
of fraud, never proved, made headlines in both the Socialist and 
capitalist press. Wilshire, who was in England selling gold-mine 
stock, denied all accusations. 

He did not, however, return to the United States until 1914 when 
war erupted in Europe. Meantime, the magazine continued to be 
published by Wilshire’s faithful staff, although on a substantially 
modified basis. Wilshire’s four years in London were busy and 
exciting. He and his wife rented the home of Prince Kropotkin in 
Hampstead and their Sunday afternoon teas attracted many of 
England’s leading intellectuals and labor leaders. Henry M. Hynd- 
man, of the Social Democratic Federation, attended regularly until 
he and Wilshire became temporarily alienated over syndicalism; 
by this time Wilshire had all but repudiated socialism in favor of 
syndicalism. Widespread labor unrest swept England and Ireland 
between 1910 and 1912, and Wilshire saw in it an imminent revo- 
lution. He spoke frequently at labor meetings and was a confidant 
of syndicalist leader, Tom Mann. In the great 1911-1912 transport 
strike, Wilshire temporarily assumed editorship of The Syndicalist 
after its regular editor, American-born Guy Bowman, was impris- 
oned for an article calling on British soldiers not to shoot their 
workingmen “brothers.” Upton Sinclair, also in England at the 
time, helped out as did Wilshire’s European correspondent, Odon 
Por, who was to have a prominent role in Hungary’s post-World 
War I Communist movement. 

When Gaylord Wilshire finally returned to the United States at 
the outbreak of World War I, he had little or no money left and 
his only tangible asset, if indeed it could be so classified, was his 
California gold mine. The New York office of Wilshire’s Magazine 
was closed and its final issue (February, 1915) was published from 
Bishop, California. The magazine was a far cry from what it had 
been in its heyday and so, of course, was its circulation. In his 
last editorial, Wilshire called for immediate United States entry 
in the European war on the side of the Allies. While he considered 
the war a struggle between two failures, democracy and autocracy, 
he nonetheless could not contemplate defeat for Great Britain. 
When the United States became a belligerent in 1917, Wilshire 
was in the front rank of the superpatriots, criticizing “traitorous” 
antiwar Socialists and endorsing vigilante action against the war’s 


opponents. He initially condemned the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia, although he later saw in the Soviet system the logical out- 
come of syndicalist theory. The immediate postwar world found 
him completely pessimistic if not nihilistic. He opposed Woodrow 
Wilson’s League of Nations, and in 1920 voted for Warren G. 
Harding. 

Almost as personally devastating to Wilshire as his eclipse in the 
public spotlight after 1914 was the fact that he had become eco- 
nomically dependent on his wife, who had returned to the United 
States in 1917 after studying for three years with C. G. Jung in 
Switzerland. Mary Wilshire was one of the first, if not the first, 
practicing psychoanalyst in southern California and she quickly 
had a thriving practice in Pasadena. The Wilshire home once again 
became a gathering place for local notables and visiting celebrities, 
among them Lincoln Steffens, Rebecca West, Peggy Wood, Char- 
mian London, Paul Jordan Smith, Emily Harvin, H. G. Wells, 
George Sterling, Charles Edward Russell, “Mother” Jones, Prince 
Hopkins, Upton Sinclair, and Julian Hawthorne. 

Wilshire tried his hand at several different business enterprises 
with little success. He attempted a comeback in real estate, but 
nobody seemed to remember or to care that he had developed 
the Wilshire District. Nor did he fare better in marketing health 
food products. His efforts at speculation in international currency 
were hampered by lack of capital. Finally, there was still the gold 
mine; Wilshire was as convinced as ever that someday the mine 
would pay off and whatever little money he made, he sunk into it. 
In the end, he lost the mine and the considerable fortune of both 
his and other people’s that had gone into it. 

Like his friend, Upton Sinclair, Wilshire was a health faddist 
and his career came to a crashing finale on the note of medical 
quackery. During the 1920s the country abounded with various 
kinds of electric health machines which purportedly could not only 
diagnose diseases but even cure them. Wilshire believed that radium 
carried with it the secret of good health and to this end sought to 
convert his Bishop Springs properties into a radium springs spa. 
This failing, he hit upon another idea: to infuse minute particles 
of radium into the human body through an electrically charged 
belt. Wilshire’s Ionaco belt was introduced to the American public 
as a curative for almost every disease imaginable, including cancer, 
and it was not long before testimonials were received confirming 
its curative powers. Wilshire was equal to the occasion and a net- 
work of Ionaco agencies were set up in the country. Once again 
the money began to roll in. 

But when the Rockefeller Foundation brought suit against 
Ionaco, the empire collapsed: almost as suddenly as it had appeared. 
Gaylord Wilshire, whose own health had been failing, went with it. 
After an extended period of hospitalization he died of chronic 
cardiovascular disease and infectious arthritis on September 6, 
1927, at the Hotel Westover in New York City. The “Millionaire 
Socialist” left an estate valued between $15,000 and $17,000; it 
was encumbered by liens far in excess of that amount. 


—HOowarpD H. QUINT 
Amherst, Massachusetts, 1969 
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